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taking was prqmoled throughout with clean hands and complete sincerity
of purpose; and, however misguided by pressure from the Hegunl and Court
Law may have become in the later stages of his career in Franco, lie never
at any time allowed himself to be corrupted like the South Sea directors
and hand out presents of stock to the influential at the expense of ihe
ordinary subscriber. Furthermore, the Mississippi enterprise was truly a
scheme of some substance, enjoying as it did a trading monopoly of (lie
entire French empire overseas. The South Sea venture, on the other hand,
had no real prospects, since the Asienlo treaty had turned out to be a much
less lucrative proposition than was at; first supposed, and in any event the;
outbreak of war with Spain in 171o had put an end for the time heing to
trade with Spanish America, fn the event the South Sea hoard \vas
responsible for one of the greatest frauds ever perpetrated upon the
English public, and there is no doubt that it caused incalculable harm to
the Tory party in England, whose leaders had from the outset encouraged
the concern. The popular association of Law wilh the South Sou disaster
came as a crowning tragedy in the financier's life. Tin- real truth was far
otherwise, and it was summed up in a single sentence by Law himself at
the time: 'The South Sea directors have worked against England; ,1 have
worked for France.'

Law's English creditors were now pressing him for settlement; and,
while keeping them, at bay, the financier found it increasingly difficult to
got enough money Jo satisfy.his daily wants and those of young John, who
shared the rooms he had taken in Conduit Si reel. HIH largest creditor was
George Middleton, a London merchant hanker, who had burnt appointed
agent for the BanqitQ Royalc after William Law had left for France,
Middleton had assigned $15.000 of his debt to a Jew in the (lily named
Mendes, who now became the most pressing creditor of all. In vain Law
applied to liis friends for further assistance. The Duke of Argyll had
already put his hand in his pocket and he could /do no more. To Mrs, Hen-
rietta Howard, the kind-hearted but stupid mistress o( the IVirice of Wales
(through whose good offices Law apparently owed his gracious reception
at Court), the unfortunate man wrote pathetically at this time: 'Can you
not prevail on the Duke to help me something more than the half year?
Or is there nobody that could have good nature enough to lend me one